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The Helping Hand 
ASHBY RICHARDS 


HE three of them gathered around the bed and gazed with 
| tear-stained eyes on the small white form. 

“1’m much better, Mother,” came a weak voice from the 
pillow. “The doctor gave me some medicine, and now I don’t fee) 
any more pain.” 

“Yes, darling! But please be quiet,” replied her mother. “If 
you talk too much, you won’t get well.” 

“The doctor told me that I would soon be going to a land 
where I won’t have to suffer—and stay in bed so much. There 
will be plenty of sunshine, and I can pick flowers and play in the 
fields all day—.” Here the weak voice faded to a low mumbling. 
Then she started to go on, but her breath failed her, and with a 
soft sigh, she sank back on her pillow in deep sleep; one that 
had no awakening. 

The three of them who had knelt beside the bed, as death was 
coming, now arose. The father and mother, supporting one an- 
other, crept into the adjoining room, but Doctor Johnson again 
knelt by the bed for a few words of silent prayer. After slipping 
the white sheet over the body, he followed the others into the 
next room. 

Drying his eyes as he came into the living room, Doctor John- 
son said in a shaken voice, “I know how deeply you feel the loss, 
but it’s the best thing that could have happened to her. If she 
hadn’t died now, she would have later on. It was an act of mercy 
on God’s part to free her from so much suffering. God knows 
she has suffered enough.” 

The parents nodded their heads in brief response, but because 
of their grief, they could make no other reply. 

Dismissing himself, he left the house mumbling to himself. 
The servant brought his horse and sleigh to the front of the 
house, and helped the old doctor to enter. Tucking the blankets 
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over the old man’s feet, he finally succeeded in asking in meek 
reverence how Miss Nancy was. The doctor in a dazed condition, 
not hearing the question, drove off without making reply. 

Several weeks after the burial of Miss Lee, Doctor Johnson 
received an unexpected visit from the sheriff who had a warrant 
for his arrest on the charge of murder. 

“T’m afraid I’ll have to take you to jail,” said Sheriff Jackson, 
“you know, I have to do my duty.” 

The Doctor admitted the saying and silently followed the 
sheriff to the sleigh. In mute silence they arrived at the county 
jail and Doctor Johnson was given the indictment as found by the 
grand jury. Slowly he read over the document: 


“We have investigated the death of Miss Nancy Lee at the 
request of her parents. They became suspicious about her death 
after a servant repeated to them what he had heard you mum- 
bling on leaving the Lee home. They had an autopsy performed 
on her body, and it disclosed that you had given her an excessive 
dose of morphine. This was the cause of her death. You are 
hereby ordered to appear in court next Wednesday, September 
18, 188—, to defend yourself against this charge.” 

On the day of the trial, Doctor Johnson was taken, heavily 
guarded, to the courtroom. A large crowd had gathered on the 
outside of the courthouse to hear the decision of the jury. The 
guards led the Doctor before the Judge who asked him whether 
he was guilty or not. 

“Not guilty, Your Honor!” replied Doctor Johnson. 

“Let’s proceed with the trial,’ rasped the Judge. 

The Prosecutor then presented the evidence which he had col- 
lected against the Doctor. Calling several witnesses to the 
“stand”, he started firing questions at them. The Lees’ servant 
told how he had heard the doctor mumbling to himself as he 
entered the sleigh. Next, the parents gave the story of their 
little daughter’s life. 

“Doctor Johnson has been our family doctor ever since Nancy 
was born,” said Mrs. Lee. ‘Nancy was never very strong, but 
lately she seemed to improve in health. Then, all of a sudden, 
she became dreadfully ill. We called Doctor Johnson who came 
and gave her some medicine. She said she felt better afterwards 
—but she died in a few hours.” 

The Prosecutor continued his questioning and succeeded in 
building up a convincing chain of evidence against the doctor. 
Doctor Johnson’s guilt appeared to be certain. 

The Doctor was finally called to the stand to defend himself. 
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“Everything which has been said against me is true,” said 
the Doctor. 

There was a gasp from the audience, and then the silence was 
broken by the whispers and mumblings of the crowd. The Judge 
rapped for order, and everything became still again. 

“Continue, Doctor,” roared the Judge. 

“I am not guilty of murder. What would I gain by murder- 
ing the child? Do you think that I would commit murder for 
the fun of it? I only put the child to sleep so that she would 
never have to suffer any more. She had a cancer of the brain 
for which there is no cure. There was no chance for her to live 
long or get well. Why should I let her live a little longer to do 
nothing but suffer intense agony? She also knew that she had 
no chance of ever getting well, and she begged me to help her, 
just a little. I couldn’t stand to see her suffering so I helped her.” 

The Judge then gave instructions to the jury who filed out to 
the jury room with a solemn air. Within an hour they came back 
into the courtroom. 

“Have you reached your verdict,” questioned the Judge of the 
head juryman. 

“We have, Your Honor,” replied the man. 

“Then please read it to the court.” 

The head juryman began, ‘‘We, the jury, find the defendant, 
Dr. Johnson, guilty of murder; but because of his past record 
and his motive for the crime, we recommend mercy.” 

“Does the defendant have anything to say before I pass 
sentence?” asked the judge. 

“Tf it pleases, Your Honor, I would like to say a few words,” 
replied Dr. Johnson. 

Turning to the jury, he began, ‘“‘I bear no malice toward you 
for your decision. In my own heart I think I did right even 
though your opinion differs from mine. If I did not do the 
right thing, then I will receive my punishment, justly.” 

The Doctor then took his place before the Judge to receive his 
sentence. 

“Dr. Johnson, you have been found guilty of first degree 
murder by the jury. But since the jury recommended mercy, 
your sentence shall be life imprisonment instead of death.” 

The Doctor did not quail under the sentence, but received it 
like a true veteran of sorrow and hardship. He was led out of 
the courthouse to the prison where he would begin his long term, 
never to be free again. 

Many years passed and Dr. Johnson began to lose faith in 
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God, and in himself. No one believed what he had done was 
right. And even at times he cursed himself for helping the child 
to take the nearest path. The prison Chaplain had no consola- 
tion for him; he rather depressed him in spirit because his 
sermons were mostly on “Thou Shall Not Kill.” In them he put 
forth the idea, that Doctor Johnson had ruined the child’s soul 
and endangered its chance of ever getting to Heaven because 
he had helped her to take the shortest way out. These sermons 
so demoralized the Doctor that he gradually began to lose his 
mind. 

His only thoughts were, ‘Was it right to help her, or was it 
wrong?” 

Year after year he lingered on with no hope and entirely 
alone. Life was “but a walking shadow” to him, yet it could not 
last forever. One night he awoke in a cold sweat. His mind 
was clear and his memory returned to him. The Doctor realized 
that his time had come and his heart was full of joy, for at last 
he would soon know if this sin would be forgiven. Looking up, 
he saw a snowy white figure floating down to him. He knew 
it was she for whom he had suffered so much. With a joyful 
ery he raised his arm to her; his strength had left him, but 
hers was enough for both. How restful and peaceful it was to 
be free of earthly ties and material bounds! 

They found his body next morning, hands upraised and a 
happy smile on his face. 

““Maybe he was right,’’ mumbled the keeper to himself. 


Impressions 
ELIZABETH SHACKLETTE 


People, like books, 

We judge by their looks; 
Which really is quite unfair, 
For we can never tell 

From their outside shell, 

What treasures they truly bear. 
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The Great Temptation 


MARTHA NETHKEN 


S Jack Thompson, a traveling salesman, was on his route 
A from Richmond to New York, he noticed a man, looking 
tired and worn out, walking along the highway. Thomp- 
son did not make a practice of picking up strangers, but, after 
putting himself in the place of the weary traveler, he decided to 
ask him to ride. 
Stopping the car, Jack said, “I seldom pick up hitch-hikers, 
but I will give you a lift if you’ll answer a few questions.” 
“All right, Mister, the privilege is all yours,” replied the 
stranger, as a quick half-smile crossed his face. 
“Any gun?” was Thompson’s first inquiry. 
“No, sir, want to search me? It’s your car and you're riding 
alone, I understand.” 
Jack felt the man’s pockets and waist but found nothing. 
“All right, get in and we'll be going.” 
They had not gone far when Jack asked his new acquaint- 
ance’s name. 
“Bill Brown,’ was the quick reply. 
“What do you do, Mr. Brown?” 
“Well, Mister, to be quite frank with you, I just got out of 
jail—been serving a sentence.”’ 
“Why were you in jail?” inquired Jack and, because he had 
lost some valuable time, he stepped on the gas. 
“I’m a pick-pocket, or rather, a reformed one,” was the blunt 
answer. 
This made Jack want to go still faster, but at that time, a 
speedcop drove up beside him. 
“Don’t you know fifty is the speed limit on this highway?” 
demanded the officer, writing out a ticket. 
“Here, give this to the judge tomorrow.” 
“But I can’t wait to go to court. [ll pay you anything but—” 
pleaded Jack. 
“No, you must appear.” 
“But I have to be in New York tomorrow morning, posi- 
tively,” entreated Jack. 
“That’s all right, but you have to appear in court tomorrow 
morning, too.” 
Jack could find no way out, so he started on to the next town 
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to spend the night, with the full intention of coming back to 
court the following day. 

When the stranger got out of the car, Jack wondered if he 
still possessed his money and watch. 

“Before I leave you,” said Bill, “I have something I want to 
give you.” 

“That’s all right, you don’t owe me anything.” 

“T know,” insisted Bill, “but I have it, and, as it will do me no 
good, I want you to have it for I know it will help you.” 

While talking, he drew from his pocket the cop’s book, ““There, 
you don’t have to appear in court tomorrow. I had sworn off, 
but that copper acted so hateful I couldn’t resist the temptation. 
Well, so long, Mister, and thanks for the lift.” 


It’s Worth It 
CELIA ANN SPIRO 


Have you ever checked a tear 
To make a smile appear, 
And forced a word of cheer? 
Well—it’s worth it! 


Have you ever bit your lip, 

So that one word may not slip, 
Lest the scale of friendship tip? 
Well—it’s worth it! 


Have you ever choked a sigh— 
Some hasty, mad reply, 

Some malicious, jealous lie? 
Well—it’s worth it! 
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The River 


DOROTHY PRICE 


O me the river is like a life. 
First, it is in its childhood—gurgling and playing 


through the meadow, running smoothly along without a 
worry. This is the rippling brook. 

Then it begins to broaden out and becomes a river, growing 
larger and stronger, as a youth grows to manhood. In its swirl- 
ing muddy waters are sticks, logs, and bits of paper that it has 
picked up on its journey along the way. As man goes on his way, 
he also picks up and learns new things in life. 

The river then reaches its last course—swirling, gushing, and 
tumbling over falls, making roaring sounds as if boasting of its 
power. So man also reaches his height of strength and ability. 

At last the river, while boasting of its power, loses itself in 
the vastness of the ocean, just as our life is lost in the vastness 
of all eternity. 


Snow 


GILBERT MCNAMEE 


Snow— 

Feathery, 

Lacelike, 

Floating gently towards the earth. 


Snow— 

White, 

Downy, 

Soft as swan’s first feathers. 


Snow— 

Loved, 

Hated, 

But reigning over all. 
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Far Into The Night 


DORRIS HEATWOLE 


ENRY.” 
6 6 Hl No answer. 
“Henry!” 


Still no answer. 

“Henry !!” 

“Ves, Maggie! What is it? The house on fire?” 

“Henry Bloom, you get right up and put that window down. 
You’ll have us all sick with the ‘flu’! 

“Now, Maggie, you know fresh air won’t hurt you, leave the 
window up.” 

“T will not! I told you not to put it up before you got in 
bed and just because I went off to sleep for a few seconds—” 

“Few seconds—Humph—It’s been almost three hours.” 

“__a few seconds, you thought you could get away with it. 
Oh well, it just goes to show you—you can’t trust a man as far 
as you can throw a bull by the tail. What’s that? Henry Bloom! 
What did you say?” 

“T didn’t say a thing! I was just—er, just snoring.” 

“You were not snoring. You’re not asleep, and even if you 
were asleep, that’s not the way you snore.” 

“Now just how would you know how I snore? You’re never 
awake to hear me.” 

“Henry Wilcox Bloom! How can you lie there and say such— 
such untruths? You know perfectly well I never go to sleep un- 
til the wee hours of the morning. But then, nobody, not even my 
own husband, ever sympathizes with me. Just because I’m fat 
—er, I mean stout, people think I’m always well and healthy, but 
that’s not the—Henry! Are you going to put that window down?” 

No answer. 

“Henry!” 

“No! Absolutely not! That fresh air will do you good. If 
you would get out more in the day-time instead of sitting in the 
house all day long talking—or that is gossiping—with that 
dar—” 

“Henry 1? 

“ling mother of yours, you’d feel a hundred per cent 
better.” 

“That’s right! Bring my family in it. Of course, your 
family are all such angelic people that you—Yes! and especially 
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that cousin of yours—Cousin Abner, dear old Cousin Abner. 
You know, the one that came for a week-end and stayed two 
months.” 

SO hh 

“Yes, that’s the way you always wind up—complaining about 
my relatives. And that reminds me, did you wind the clock?” 

“Now Maggie, you know good and well I did.” 

“Well, you needn’t bite my head off. I didn’t say anything— 
except about Abner—and what’s more—”’ 

“Yes, and as we’re on that subject, my darling little turtle- 
dove, how about your adorable nephew that spent last winter 
with us?” 

“That’s different.” 

“T’ll say it’s different. At least Abner came in at a decent 
hour and didn’t get home so tight that he took two cats and a dog 
to bed with him!” 

“Oh, is that so? Well, I don’t know so much about it. I still 
think that there was more than ‘flu’ the matter with Abner when 
Sue had to come and wait on him for a month—‘flu’—Henry, if 
you don’t put that window down this instant, I’ll get up and do it 
myself. Henry, answerme. You aren’t asleep. You just realize 
that, when you start talking about my family, yours is noth- 
ing to brag about. Why, that cat of a sister of yours is so— 
Henry, did you put the cat out?” 

“Yes, Maggie, don’t you remember? You were right in the 
room with me.” 

“No, I don’t remember. Are you sure? If you didn’t, and 
he worries Mother’s canary again! She swore she’d leave this 
house the next time he did—Henry, where are you going?” 

“To let the cat in!” 

“Henry Wilcox Bloom—come right back here this instant. 
The idea! Why, Mother loves you as if you were Jae own son.’ 

“That’s what I’m afraid of—” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, stop me if you’ve heard this one before, but didn’t she 
run your brother Michael away from home?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“No buts about it. I wouldn’t stay either if I had to take my 
shoes off on the back porch, sew up my pants, and even go in and 
out the back door for fear of tracking up the house. When you 
get to be such a fanatic—and you’re not far from it—I’ll run 
too, and I’m d—” 

“Henry!” 
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“_og goned if it will be to the house!”’ 

“Henry Bloom, aren’t you ashamed of yourself—talking about 
me like that?” 

“T wasn’t talking abo—” 

“Yes you were too, and you needn’t try to lie out of it. Here 
I work all day long, scrubbing, baking, cooking, and sewing and 
you insult me then for trying to make the house look decent—oh 
—boo—hoo—hoo—” 

“Oh be still, go to sleep, and forever more stop crying, 
please!” 

“That’s right, that’s right—there’s not a drop of sympathy 
or kindness in your make-up, Henry Bloom.” 

“That makes about the seventh time you’ve told me my name 
tonight, and I’d just as soon skip it if you don’t mind—So, my 
sweet, adorable, lovable, kissable sugar-pie, go to sleep. I still 
have to get up at six o’clock you know.” 

“Oh, all right. But you started it by calling my family, 
names and refusing to put the—Henry, that window is still up 
—Henry!”’ 

“Yes, Maggie!” 

“Get up and put that window down this minute. Do you 
hear me?” 

“Almost anyone could, within five miles, so how can I help it?” 

“Well—?” 

“Well.” 

“Put-the-window-down-you know, down, d-o-w-n, down!” 

“T will not.”’ 

“Then I will.” 

No answer. 

“Henry, I said I would. 

“Henry, Henry!” 

Still no answer. 

“Oh, well.” 

Crash 

“Oh, Henry, I’ve broken it. Now you’ll have to get up and 
put a piece of card-board in the window. I simply can’t stay in 
here with all that air. Henry—Henry—well, if you want to be 
stubborn, I guess I’ll just have to die—a lot you’d care if I would 
—you never take me anywhere or do anything for me that most 
husbands do. If I had only married that good-looking boy in my 
French class. Oh what was his name—Francis, no! Ambr- 
Ambrase Brout—Oh! he was so handsome too—but then—” 

And so far into the night—. 
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Dangerous Curves 


MILDRED SEACHRIST 


artists of the air. Several years after my birth, my mother 

failed to time her swing just right and so fell to her death. 
This grieved my father to such an extent that he died within a 
short time. The circus people then took me into their custody 
and raised me accordingly. 

It was under Spider, the ringmaster’s training, that I became 
a member of the troop. 

When I was sixteen, I fell in love with Ted Farr, the greatest 
tight rope walker in the circus. His act was to perform on a 
rope seventy-five feet above the ground without a safety-net. It 
was very dangerous, but he was always successful. He never 
noticed me, as my act was with the side show, and I doubt if he 
even knew I belonged to the troop. 

My act was an unusual one for a side-show. I performed on a 
trapeze. It consisted of doing different feats such as hanging by 
the feet, standing on my head while holding to the bars, and 
various balance stunts. This was concluded by taking a back- 
ward flip and landing on the stage. This last would always 
hold the crowd spell-bound. 

One morning, as I finished practicing my act, I found that 
Ted had been watching me. 

“That’s quite an act you’ve got,” he said. 

“Tt’s all right, now, but I want to be as great an artist in the 
air as my mother was,” I replied. 

“Ha! Ha! I can picture you, now.” 

“Oh, you can, can you? Well, you just wait and see. Some- 
day I will be just as good as you are and maybe better.” 

With these words, I turned sharply on my heel and left him. 
He needn’t think he could laugh at me! I could be an artist just 
as he could. 

The next day, however, he came to me and said, 

“Gee Kid, I want to apologize for laughing at you yesterday, 
but you look so darn cute when you’re mad.” 

“Oh, we'll let it pass. Maybe it wasn’t so sporting of me to 
get mad, but I just can’t stand being laughed at.” 

And so, in the days that followed, we became fast friends. I 
was happy to think that, given time, he might fall in love with 


I WAS born under the Big Top. Both my parents were great 
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me, but Mona completely dazzled him. Mona worked under the 
big top, and when Ted met her—well, he was completely won. 
There was nothing I could do, but hold my peace and bear it 
alone. 

Everything went along smoothly the following year until to- 
ward the last of the circus season, when I noticed that Ted was 
looking rather worried. 

“Hello Ted, what’s wrong, feeling ill?” I asked. 

“No, I feel all right, Kid. I just found out that Mona has 
been seeing a lot of Ralph.”’ 

“Nonsense, they’re only rumors. All circus people like to 
talk.” 

“T only hope they are, Kid. I'll be seeing you soon.” He 
got up and walked down to his tent. I stood staring after him. 
(I hoped they were only rumors. ) 

That night after I had finished my performance, I went over 
to watch Ted’s act. He was in the center of the rope when he 
stopped and looked below him. I let my gaze follow his, and 
there on the platform below, were Ralph and Mona—their lips 
meeting in a lingering kiss. I looked at Ted. He was still 
watching them and without thinking took a step that sent him 
hurling through space to the ground. Someone screamed, it 
must have been I. I do not remember, but as they passed me, 
carrying Ted’s limp body, I glanced at his ashen face. 

“Ted,” I sobbed, ‘‘oh, Ted.” 

“There, there, honey, don’t cry, he’ll be all right,’’ consoled 
Spider, as he put his arm around my shoulder. ‘You gotta be 
brave; all circus people are brave and gallant.” 

I went to Ted’s tent. The doctor had finished examining him. 

“We'll have to take him to the hospital,” he told Spider. “He’s 
pretty well cracked up, but I think with the proper care, he’ll 
pull through. It certainly was a miracle he wasn’t killed.” 

So Ted was taken into the city and the show went on. We 
didn’t have long to run, however, because we’d soon be back in 
the city for our winter quarters. 


I went to see Ted every day. He was getting along swell. By 
the time the spring season began, Ted would be fit to come back 
with us. 

One day in March, when I made my daily visit to see Ted, I 
drew up enough courage to ask him when he was coming back. 

“Ted, when you come back in the spring, I’m going to per- 
suade Spider to give me a small act on the rope.” 

“Y’m not coming back, kid,” he said softly. “I could never 
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do that act again. I would see the faces swimming before me— 
the ground coming up to meet me, and—” 

“But Ted, think of all you’re giving up. You must come back.” 

“No, I’m not coming back.” 

“You’re afraid, a coward, that’s what you are. Your kind of 
people never get anywhere,” I said, angrily. 

“T’m sorry, Kid, but the game’s lost.” 

“Only cowards lose,’ I retorted. 

With this, I left the room, slamming the door behind me. 

Everyone was ready for work when the show opened. I asked 
Spider for an act under the Big Top and he gave me one, walk- 
ing the rope ten feet above the ground. 

It was hard for me to keep my balance on the rope, and be- 
fore I learned, I had many falls into the net below me. After 
several months of hard practice, I was able to walk across the 
rope without a slip. Then, one day when I had finished, I turned 
and stared right into the eyes of Ted Farr! 

“Ted !”’ I cried, delightedly. ‘‘Where did you come from?” 

*“T’ve come back,” he said. “I couldn’t forget your calling me 
a coward, so I had to come back to prove to you and myself that 
I wasn’t.” 

He mounted the ladder, while I breathlessly watched him. 
He picked up the pole and started across, then drew back, but 
took courage and—made it! When he came down, he was grin- 
ning like a school boy. 

“How’s that for the old spirit?” he asked. 

“Wonderful,” I breathed. 

Spider suggested that Ted dress as a clown, sort of run back 
and forth on the wire a few times, and various other clowning 
tricks. The act ought to go over big in about two more months 
when they would bill the act. In the meantime, Mona tried and 
succeeded in getting Ted back. This seemed to put more courage 
into Ted, and his act progressed swiftly. 

Opening night, for both of us! How thrilling it all seemed to 
me. Just before our act, for my act was with Ted’s, I thought I’d 
drop by and wish Ted luck. Looking in his tent, I found it empty 
and it wasn’t until I turned to go out that I saw that he was 
there. He was lying on the cot, resting, I thought, until time 
to go on. 

“Ted,” I said, walking over to him, “I thought ’d—’” 

But here I stopped, for Ted was dead drunk. I heard some 
one calling my name and went outside. It was Chubby, the clown. 

“Did you hear the news, Dora?” 
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“What news?” I asked. 

“Ralph and Mona, they’ve eloped.” 

“Hloped!” I cried. “Are you sure?” 

“Of course, I’m sure.” 

I hurried back into the tent. Ralph and Mona eloped! Then 
I gasped. Why, of course, that was it, Ted had heard—drank so 
much that he was fit for nothing. Mona had let him down a sec- 
ond time. Oh, how I hated her. But Ted’s act! His opening 
night! What would Spider say? Spider must not know. Sud- 
denly I knew. I would take Ted’s place. Feverishly, I began 
putting on the white grease paint. I glanced at the clock. I 
didn’t have but three minutes before I went on. I found another 
suit and hurriedly slipped into it. Two minutes! I pulled the 
cap over my head and tucked my hair out of sight. One minute! 
I must hurry. Performers must always be on time. Then 
Spider’s whistle blew. I looked at Ted and whispered, 

“Wish me luck, Ted darling.” 

I hurried out the door and bumped into Chubby. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. 

“Dora!” cried Chubby. 

“Yes, but don’t tell Spider,” I said. ‘Goin and see if you can 
sober Ted.” 

I hurried on toward the tent and Spider’s whistle blew again, 
as I reached the entrance. 

“Where’s Dora, have you seen her?” asked Spider. 

I shook my head for I knew he would recognize my voice. 

“The night she has always longed for,’ he muttered, as I 
entered the tent. 

I climbed the ladder, grasped the pole and started across. 
The sea of faces below me began to go around. 

I gave a little cry and caught hold of the wire with my hands. 
The crowd yelled with delight. They thought it was part of the 
act. Somehow I managed to get on the wire again, and on my 
hands and knees crawled across. 

After it was over, I went to my dressing tent, with the in- 
tention of packing my bag and going away. Ted didn’t love me 
and never would. I walked slowly down to the edge of the 
grounds, then turned and gazed at the tents that had been my 
home for the past eighteen years. It was there I saw a figure 
coming toward me, and as it came nearer, I saw that it was Ted. 
Chubby must have sobered him up quickly, I thought. 


“Dora,” he cried, “I’ve just learned from Chubby what you 
did for me tonight.” 
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ze Dora—he had called me Dora! When he usually called me 
id. 

“Oh, I can’t be bothered,” I said. “I’m going away.” 

He turned me around and kissed me savagely. 

“T can’t be bo—” but my words were stopped as he kissed me 
again, this time tenderly—the kiss of a lover. 

“Dora, I love you,” Ted said simply. ‘“Let’s go back together, 
you and I—back to a bright future and happiness,” he concluded, 
and we walked back to the tents. 


The Fashion Show 
ROSALIE WEBSTER 


A satin goddess comes sailing past, 

Who holds your eye ’til the very last; 

Next, a vision in pink georgette, 

And you breathe aloud, ““The prettiest yet!” 
Clouds of chiffon come billowing ’long, 
Bearing a petite blonde humming a song. 
Afternoon dresses for luncheons and teas, 
With long, full skirts and big, loose sleeves. 
And then the street clothes next appear, 
With suits and frocks so chic and dear. 

We see a definite change take place— 

Girls in sport clothes, which set the pace; 
Riding togs, skirts, and shorts, 

Slacks and halters for all the sports. 

All these styles and many more, 

With chic, smartness, and colors galore; 
“What is it?” you ask, we’ll let you know, 
The most interesting thing—the Fashion Show! 
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Abandoned 


GRATTAN PRICE, JR. 


The old branch-line, with its rusted rails 
Winds on through the ancient hills; 

The shadows creep as the sunlight fails, 
And the calls of the whippoorwills 

Sound from the thicket where verdure lies, 
Shading the green of the grass-grown ties. 


The night is born, and the stars awake, 
While the moon ascends the sky. 

A ghostly wind stirs a lonely lake 

To the wail of a loon’s weird cry; 

And the vines creep up to the broken door 
Of a station where man will come no more. 


Midnight and quiet—then a phantom roar; 

The uncanny note of a ghostly bell, 

The weird sound of a distant whistle soars, 

While pistons pour out their great wraiths of steam. 
The knell intones and past the stunted pine— 

The ghost train rolls on the Memory Line! 
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Botheration 
BILL SHANK 


I’ve scratched my back 
And slapped my knee, 
There’s something surely 
Bothering me. 


My new red flannels? 
No! That can’t be, 
They itch—this thing 
Is biting me. 


He hops, I catch 
And look to see, 
What trifling pest’s 
Been bothering me. 


The secret’s out, 

I shout with glee, 

’Cause, in my hand, 
I find a flea. 
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Smoke 
CARL W. IRWIN 
Smoke! 


Ascending slowly; 
Smoke— 


From a thousand chimneys. 


Symbol! 

Of civilization; 
Symbol— 

Triumph over nature. 


Before! 
Experimentation ; 
Before— 

Man’s civilization. 


Smoke! 

Then worshiped; 
Smoke— 
Thought a Diety. 


Now! 

Science triumphs; 
Now— 

Man is master over fire. 
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First Love 


DOROTHY ARMENTROUT 


heart. He wondered why Bessie did not like him, he 

wasn’t such a bad-looking boy even with his auburn hair, 
pug nose, and freckled face. There were a lot of boys worse 
looking than he. Then, too, he was a country boy, with very 
little education, but he was going to school—and someone had 
to feed the world. 

By this time, Dick had reached the creek and as he paused 
at the bridge and looked at the reflection of the full moon in the 
water, it seemed to laugh at him. Everyone did. Even his dog, 
who was trotting at his heels, did not understand. 

When Dick reached the large country home and started up 
the stone steps, his heart began to pound very hard. He sat down 
on the steps with his head in his hands and thought and thought. 
What could he do to improve himself? Everyday he would file 
his nails, polish his shoes, brush his teeth and hair and even try 
to shave, but he didn’t have any success; he was only ten years 
old. At last he jumped over the hedge and started through the 
orchard, he just could not rest without seeing her. She ought 
not to be very far. When he reached the end of the orchard, he 
saw her. Yes, there she was, oh, how pretty she looked, standing 
there in the moonlight. He was afraid to move for fear she 
would disappear, and still he had to touch her. He walked, oh, so 
slowly over to her, once she moved and he stood for an age on one 
foot. 

At last he reached her and as he put out his hand to touch 
her, she put out her rough tongue and licked his hand, oh how 
sweet! He ran all the way back to the house—maybe she loved 
him after all, his dear little two-weeks-old calf! 


IDE walked down the long shadowy lane with a heavy 
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Under ‘The Circumstances, 
We Eat 


MAURICE APPLETON 


both. 

When I sat down to enjoy supper on the date of my last 
birthday, I assumed that on the basis of three meals a day, I was 
starting to partake of my eighteenth thousandth, six hundredth 
and twenty-seventh repast. But the number of times that food 
had entered my mouth was not the most interesting fact; it was 
where the food was obtained, and the conditions under which it 
was eaten. 

Most people would become haunted at the thought of eating a 
rattlesnake, or part of the haunch of a dog; but these and many 
other items, I include in my list of foods that necessity, polite- 
ness, or curiosity have prompted me to eat. : 

Perhaps it does sound absurd that anything so repelling to 
the eye as a diamond-backed rattler could be eaten with the same 
relish as one eats a chicken or turkey. In fact, these words ex- 
pressed my exact thoughts when I got up from an old oak table 
in the only room of a log cabin, located in the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. My host and his two sons had been glad to 
accommodate me with the well known hospitality of the moun- 
tains—fifty cents—for supper and a bed that crawled, if I cared 
to stay for the night. Having no alternative, I accepted and sat 
down to a supper consisting mainly of beans, biscuits, and meat. 
Compared with others at which I had sat, the table was well set, 
but the one thing of which I took particular notice was the meat. 
Never before had I seen or eaten any like it, and thinking that I 
might insult my host, I dared not inquire about its character. 
However, my grave apprehensions as to its effect on me, were 
soon dispelled, for with the first mouthful, I knew that regard- 
less of its origin, I would never tire of its delicious, chicken-like 
flavor. 

An hour or so later, while we were sitting about the fireplace 
in which the cooking was done, I complimented my host on the 
“extravagant” way in which he set his table and asked him what 
variety of meat he had served. 

To my surprise he answered, “Rattlesnake!” 


SEZ people eat to live, while others live to eat—I have done 
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Another incident I recall, happened in the swamps of Florida. 
On this occasion, I ate two hitherto untasted foods, one of which 
I hope never to see again. I was with a party who had gone deep 
into the marshy regions in search of alligator hides. The second 
day the leader, who was a friend of the family, killed a young 
alligator for supper. I was doubtful as to its palatableness, but 
since there was very little else to eat and the day’s walk had 
whetted my appetite to a keen edge, I gingerly took a taste, and 
then a mouthful. The flavor was something like breakfast bacon, 
only more appealing to an empty stomach. 

A few days later, we killed one of the wild dogs that abound 
in that region, and because we had heard that eskimos ate 
wolves and because we had nothing else, we decided to cook and 
possibly eat it. Either the eskimos cook differently from us or 
have cast iron stomachs, for the the meat was as tough as leather, 
and as easily digested. None of us proceeded farther than the 
first mouthful—the taste was disgustingly sickening. 


Night and Day 


DOROTHY ARMENTROUT 


I love to see the golden sun sink slowly in the west, 

It seems to softly close its eyes and quietly go to rest; 
I love to see the sun set with all its color bright, 

I love the quiet evening—and after that, the night. 


And then a tiny little star off in the west I see, 

And then I spy a thousand more, all looking down at me; 

I love the golden moonlight, the night’s long shadowy way, 
I love the quiet atmosphere—and after that, the day. 
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Masquerade 
WARREN WILLIAMSON 


HE had traveled over one hundred miles today in order to 
S attend the midwinter dances at Haricot University—always 
brilliant affairs. When she reached her destination, she 
found, to her horror, that the check to her baggage was missing. 
Probably it dropped out when she opened her pocketbook to tip 
the porter at the junction where she changed trains. 

Roger Macon, a junior at Haricot, had sent her a bid weeks 
ago, and although she was thrilled over the idea of attending 
the dances, she was a little doubtful about her escort. Being a 
temperamental sort of person, she never knew in just what mood 
she would find him. And certainly, he would have cause to be 
grouchy tonight, since she had nothing to wear except the riding- 
habit in which she had traveled. She thought of buying a dress, 
but realized at once that that was out of the question; the stores 
were too small to carry any suitable evening clothes. If she just 
knew some girl from whom she could borrow a dress; but that 
too was out, since Roger was the only one whom she knew here. 

Nine P. M.—Joyce was in a panic. 

The desk clerk phoned that Roger was waiting in the lobby. 
What was she going to say to him? She completely forgot all the 
excuses she had been planning for the last two hours. She just 
knew he would be so unreasonable because he had no patience 
about things of this kind. She wished she hadn’t come in the first 
place, she didn’t like Roger, but wanted to come to the dances so 
badly. Finally, she gathered up nerve enough to go down to 
meet him and tell him the whole story. 

As she stepped out of the elevator she saw Roger coming to 
meet her, she couldn’t believe her eyes. But—yes, he had on his 
riding-habit also. What could be the matter? Was Roger play- 
ing a joke on her—but no, after smilingly greeting her, he re- 
marked what a coincidence it was that they were dressed alike. 

Three A. M.—Joyce was jubilant. 

Roger had forgotten to tell her that the opening dance at 
Haricot was always a masquerade. She had gone and had had 
one swell time. They had caused quite a sensation by being 
dressed alike, and of course, she hadn’t told anyone that it was 
by mere chance that they were. Roger really had been grand 
about introducing her to people and, as she pulled off her boots, 
she had to admit that she wasn’t entirely sorry that she had lost 
the check. 
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Alleluia! 


GENE BODINE 


AUGHAN carefully balances the dented margarine lid 
NI on his knees. Hunched against the muddy incline of 

the trench wall, he ravenously devours the beans and 
meat which the lid contains. Then, after the cup of scalding 
coffee has followed the way of the food, he wipes the lid on his 
muddy sleeve and fastens both it and the cup to his belt. 

This done, Maughan shoulders his gun and leans against the 
parapet, staring, bored, to the northeast, from whence come the 
flare of German guns, and the thunder which accompanies them. 
Through the sky, a few snowflakes flutter warily down. Maughan 
stares out, tired and cold—and still hungry. 

Maybe it is a childish fear of the dark, maybe it is what 
Science calls a phobia, but Maughan hates his night watch more 
than the most dangerous raid. Possibly it is the ominous 
rumble of the guns, or the loneliness, or the acrid smell of dead 
bodies not far away, or just the knowledge that huge guns are 
trained, ready to fire in his direction. 

Maughan unconsciously derives comfort from thinking of 
Mary. Thinking of her slender white hands, brave eyes; think- 
ing of her radiant smile, her soft hair under a red cross cap. 

Well, Easter was only a few weeks off and he was due a leave. 
She would get leave from the base hospital and they would spend 
Easter together in England. Easter! The fresh spring smell of 
growing things, pure white lilies in a church. Easter with Mary! 

His heart praises God. Down the trench float the strains of 
young voices, 


“Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! 
O sons and daughters, let us sing! 
The King of heaven, the glorious King, 
O’er death today rose triumphing. 
Alleluia!” 


Maughan’s heart throbs. 

“Makes a fellow feel—. Oh well, they’re young, just kids. 
They don’t know the half of this hell yet. Several weeks and they 
won’t feel like singing hymns.” 

A man in the white uniform of the Sanitary Corps plows 
through the mud toward Maughan. 
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“You Maughan? Official letter. Y’gotta sign for it. Quiet 

tonight, ain’t it? Bloody weather, though.” 
“Thanks,” Maughan opens the letter. 

“Regret to inform you of death of your wife. Sending de- 
ceased belongings by next mail.” 

“Mary! Dead! Oh, God, don’t let this be true! Mary dead! 
It’s a lie! God wouldn’t take her from me! It can’t be! She’s 
so warm and real!” 

Broken, Maughan leans against the parapet, sobbing hoarsely. 

He mustn’t believe it. But it’s true! Why would God do it? 
God’s hard and cruel. There is no God! Mary’s dead! 

He tears the letter to shreds. He glares with unseeing eyes 
out through the black night. His set lean jaws, his white face, 
portray intense suffering. 

All night Maughan stands, numb and stiff. Flares go up and 
burst, and the pale light wavers across the helmets and shoulders 
of the soldiers, stretched sleeping in the trench. A machine gun 
clatters, the sound coming loud and clear through the night. In 
the light of the starshells the anxious sleeping faces of the 
soldiers stand out, white, and lined with fatigue. 

The flares fade, and the tapping of the machine gun becomes 
fainter. Dawn comes. Strange and unreal. It shows the tat- 
tered shreds of camouflage and the old shallow trenches; the 
scars of shellfire, the German dead, blackened and enormously 
bloated. 

Maughan’s relief comes up, takes his place. 

In a trance, he strides up the trench to a dugout. Inside he 
goes to his bunk; sits down. On the bunk is his mail. A 
package, a letter. Mechanically, he opens the package. A pic- 
ture, a Bible, some jewelry and money. 

It’s not Mary’s picture! And the Bible’s not Mary’s, nor the 
jewelry! Suddenly active, Maughan tears open the letter—scans 
through it and concentrates on one paragraph. 

“Although things have been unusually good this week, one 
incident was rather tragic. A woman who rooms next to me 
contracted blood poisoning through a cut in her hand. Incident- 
ly, her name is the same as mine, Maughan. She died in two days. 

“Darling, I can hardly wait till Easter—” 

Maughan is on his knees, before his bunk, thanking God. 

From down the trench, come the strains of young voices, 


“Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! 
O sons and daughters, let us sing!’ 
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All’s Fair In Love and War 


ELIZABETH SHACKLETTE 


S Gene stood in front of the mirror admiring her new pink 

A chiffon evening dress, her heart beat in three-quarter 

time, and it had reason—for tonight was the night of the 

Senior Prom which she, as well as every other Senior, had looked 

forward to with joy for four long years. Gene, now satisfied 
with her appearance, descended the stairs. 

As she entered the drawing room, her brother Ned, who was 
just a Junior, glanced up from his book with astonishment, say- 
ing, 

“Gee, sis, you look like a million dollars well spent. Who are 
you going with, Joe?” Gene looked as if she dreaded answering 
him, but, as she gazed at his inquiring expression, she said, quite 
nonchalantly, 

“No, I’m going with Bob Gordon.” 

“Didn’t Joe invite you?” asked Ned, rather suspiciously. 

“Yes, but er, er 4 

Before Gene had time to offer an excuse, her brother was 
standing before her, his eyes blazing with anger. 

“Yes, I know. You’re just like all the other girls. Let a 
fellow come along with plenty of dough, swell clothes, and a 
swanky car, and you’d go with him to the end of the earth. You 
know Joe is crazy about you—oh, I wish—I wish—,” and with 
this, Ned left the room, slamming the door behind him. 

Gene then sank back into a big chair, with a sigh. 

“Perhaps I should go with Joe. He has been awfully nice to 
me and I do like him. Oh, well, I shan’t let anything spoil my 
evening,’ Gene thought. As she sat there, she kept her eyes 
glued on the old grandfather clock. 

“Will Bob never come?” she said, almost aloud. ‘“He’s fifteen 
minutes late, now.” 

Suddenly, Gene heard a car stop—and then someone walked 
up on the porch—but the bell did not ring and soon all was as 
quiet as before. Gene would have wept if she had not thought of 
how her pretty face would have looked, all tear-stained. 

Five more minutes passed, and then—the doorbell rang. Gene 
did not waste any time in running to open it, but as she did, she 
took a step backward, with an expression of surprise on her face. 
It was Joe—in all his glory! Before Gene had recovered from her 
surprise enough to ask questions, he handed her a box saying, 
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“Gene, you look like a fairy princess.” 

Now, dismissing all other thoughts from her mind, she quickly 
opened the box—and exclaimed over the lovely corsage of pink 
roses, which she found inside, not noticing Joe, who slyly put 
something into his pocket. 

“Come on, we must hurry,” Joe muttered, “T’ll explain every- 
thing later. The figure will be starting.” 

The two made an outstanding couple and as they entered the 
beautifully decorated gymnasium, all eyes turned toward them. 

“We'll leave our coats here,” said Joe, politely, as he hung up 
Gene’s velvet wrap. He then took off his own coat, but, as he 
was hanging it up, something fell from his pocket. They both 
looked down and there at Gene’s feet, lay a sign, and written 
on it in large red letters was, 


“SCARLET FEVER—KEEP OUT!” 


March Wind 


CARL W. IRWIN 


Wind of March, blustery wind, 
You hold no fears for me; 

Wind of March, violent wind, 
Blow on your way to sea! 


Breeze of May, caressing breeze, 
Holds not a single thrill; 

Breeze of May, zephyr-like breeze, 
Not a sail could you fill! 


Wind of March, favorite wind, 
Blowing so lustily; 

Wind of March, powerful wind, 
Impress by majesty! 


All the winds, on land or sea, 
Beneath great Heaven’s arch; 

Never on this earth shall be 
Compared with wind of March! 
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Look Before You Leap 


BERNICE LONG 


6 oN = day for a chase,” said the criminal, whimsically, 
as he was being pursued by a policeman. This chase 
had been going on for a long time—in and out of 

buildings and around many corners, with the man in blue in hot 

pursuit. 

He breathed heavily. “I can’t stand this much longer. These 
glazed sidewalks sure would be a good advertisement for some 
wax company. I’ll have to duck in one of these tenement 
houses.” 

No sooner had he said this than he found himself rushing up 
a flight of stairs to the apartments on the second floor. The 
first door he came to was slightly ajar, and he pushed it open and 
stepped in. Just beyond the threshold of the door he stopped, 
his eyes were filled with amazement and then his countenance 
changed to one of joy. For there, in the center of the room, stood 
a coffin. He snapped his fingers as though struck by a brilliant 
thought and, disregarding the figure in the coffin, he knelt at its 
side, laid his head upon the closed end, and began to sob bitterly. 

Only a minute later, the door again burst open and the pur- 
suing policeman stood in the doorway, breathing heavily, an 
expression of rage on his face. It changed quickly, as he saw 
the sobbing figure, and he removed his hat humbly. 

In a gentle voice he said, “I’m sorry to burst in on you in this 
manner, but I’m looking for someone. Have you seen or heard 
anything unusual in the last two minutes?” 

For the first time, the sobbing man raised his head and re- 
plied slowly that he had not. 

The policeman took a first glance at the figure in the coffin 
and then said, “Oh, well it doesn’t matter—I mean about the man 
I’m looking for.” 

There was a slight pause, during which the sobs were stopped. 

At length, the policeman remarked, “I see you’ve had a bit of 
sorrow here. I’m sorry, old man, does it go hard?” 

The man at the coffin nodded. 

“My mother,” he answered. “She was a sweet mother, if there 
ever was one.” 

The policeman only raised an eyebrow and looked again at the 
figure in the coffin. 

“She has always been an inspiration to me,” he continued. 
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“She always helped me to seek and cling to the best. All I am 
and have, I owe to her. I’ll never forget the time I wanted to 
run away from home, but her gentle pleading induced me to stay 
and make of myself what Iam now. And then another time—” 

“This looks like a case of arrested mental development to me. 
Come on, you.” 

The man at the coffin started and, looking up, saw the police- 
man meant what he said. Already he had out the handcuffs. 

With very little trouble the prisoner was soon in the police- 
man’s power, being marched from the room. He looked bitterly 
over his shoulder at the figure in the coffin. His plan had not 
worked—it was a man. 


How Could You! 


ROSEMARY BURKETT 


How could you, 
When you knew I despised it so? 
How could you? 
It’s so common and so low! 
I trusted in your judgment 
To know what you ought to do; 
I trusted in your wanting 
To prove yourself true-blue! 


How could you, 
When you knew you should leave it alone? 
How could you? 
It was for the good of your own! 
You cheapened yourself by being 
Too weak to choose the right, 
Because the right was harder, 
You took the stuff out of sight! 


You did it, 

You had no pride or control; 

You did it, 

Though it injured your heart, and your soul; 
I’m sorry it means so much to me, 
I’d forget if all if I could, 
But drinking leaves an awful mark 
Which you could erase if you would! 
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‘Sauce For "The Goose’’ 


LILLIAN WISE 


You are cordially invited to attend 
a Co-ed Dance 
given at the home of 
Lois Tomes 
July the twelfth 
9:00-1:00 Ee SaViek: 


ING Vaughan re-read the invitation turning it over in his 
K hands meditatively. He had heard of these girl-break 
affairs, but this was the first one to be given in Chester, 
although they were quite common in Shephardstown, home of 
the State Normal. 

Young Vaughan was a personable youth of twenty-two, not 
consciously vain, but he certainly had no inferiority complex. He 
was six feet two, easy on the eyes, and assured of himself with 
the fair sex. He prided himself on knowing how to pick his 
women and never having been stuck at a dance. 

Because he never escorted a girl to a dance, unless she was 
proverbially popular and sure to be rushed, it never occurred 
to the “King” that the girls might resent his attitude. They 
would say to each other in the cloak room— 

“Has the King danced with you? Long live the King!” 

If he danced with a girl at one dance and ignored her at the 
next, she felt herself to be slipping. That King could make or 
break a girl, by his attention or lack of it, was a fact unadmitted, 
but true. The boys were fond of him, in a half-envious fashion, 
and each girl in the crowd had had, some time or other, a secret 
passion for him. There had been seething in the minds of the 
maidens of Chester, for, some time—a hidden animosity towards 
this nonchalant Adonis. 

When King arrived at the dance, it was already in full swing. 
Girls were tapping the boys on the shoulders and cutting in. A 
few boys were sitting in a window-seat, looking rather unoccu- 
pied. They were soon claimed by their partners and mingled in 
the crowd. 

Some of the practical jokers had come to the dance equipped 
with over-sized vanity cases and others with powder puffs from 
which loose powder was dripping. They were beseeching their 
girl partners to take care of them. 
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King watched the merriment with an eye of detached amuse- 
ment. Just as he was beginning to feel foolish from pointed lack 
of attention, in the stag line, Zoe Barder asked him to dance. 

He had always thought her a rather attractive little thing, 
but had never. paid her any particular attention. After she asked 
him to dance, relieving him from a situation that had become 
embarrassing, the scales fell off his eyes, and he saw her for the 
first time as the attractive and unusual girl that she was. 

“Nice dance,” King uttered with a strained air, quite unlike 
his usual “‘ballroom manner”. 

“You like it, then?” asked Zoe. 

King would not for the world admit that he had felt foolish 
waiting to be asked to dance, so he began to elaborate. 

“Swell, we should have another like it soon.” 

“The decorations, didn’t you notice them?” she said rather 
airily. 

Girls were cutting in near and around them, but none seemed 
to notice King. He attempted to dance along easily, appearing 
unaware of the fact that Zoe was—vwell, stuck with him. This 
was a cold, bare fact, and it hurt his pride. What was the mat- 
ter? These were the same girls he had known all his life, and he 
hadn’t developed fallen-arches or halitosis. 

Finally, he decided to face the situation—‘‘Zoe, you,—you’re 
stuck with me.” 

“T know it,” said Zoe simply. 

“Should I go to the dressing room and powder my nose or 
mend my stocking?” asked King. 

“No, I don’t mind, and what’s more, I think we dance right 
well together.” 

“Very well then, I’m still light on my feet,” he returned with 
a somewhat relieved air, “you’re the boss.” 

They danced on and on, partners came and partners went, 
but no one cut in. At last they gave up all attempted conversa- 
tion and just danced. 

“Zoe,” said King, “you are a swell sport, but there seems to 
be a goat and I’m it. Let’s beat it.” 

Quietly they made their exit from the dance floor and went 
directly to King’s parked roadster. 

After starting the car, he asked rather shyly, yes shyly, for 
King had tread on new ground this night and felt need of guid- 
ance. ‘Zoe, tell me, what is it all about? Why would none of 
the girls dance with me?” 

“It was a dirty trick,” she replied, “but the girls have been 
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sore for some time because you were so afraid you would be stuck 
with them at dances. They decided to give you a dose of your 
own medicine. I didn’t promise them anything, King, I—, I 
ha-ve always liked—.” 

King took Zoe’s hand and squeezed it, “Zoe, I’ll never forget 
this. But I suppose I had it coming to me from the other girls. 
I dished it out and I guess I can take it. Next time I go toa 
dance I know I'll be different and perhaps I can make the girls 
form better opinions of me.” 

“Oh, they think you are swell, only chesty—just don’t be so 
snooty about your partners and all will be forgiven,” said Zoe. 

“T’ll not forget,” replied King, “‘and now, before we start 
home, let’s get one thing settled,—may I have the pleasure of es- 
corting you to the next dance, Miss Barder?” 


The Spirit Lives On 


MARGARET FRIDDLE 


A train whistle, 
Applying of brakes, 
A prolonged silence. 
A collision. 


A hospital, 

An operation, 
Amputated legs, 
— An invalid. 


A cold sidewalk, 
Pencils in a hat, 
Crutches by his side, 
Honest living. 


People pass by, 
Some stop to stare, 
Toss in a few coins, 
Offer a prayer. 


A flush of joy, 

A few pencils less, 
Enough for some bread, 
A day is spent. 
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After Death 


HARRY B. DILWORTH 


WAS sick. I had been sick for nearly a month, but lately 
I I had begun to feel better. Every time my wife came to see 

me, she was very cheerful, yet I could tell that something 
was wrong; something worried her. What it was, I did not 
know. I know now. 

One day a queer feeling came over me—a feeling of rest and 
quiet. As it stole over me, a mist came before my eyes and I 
could see, only vaguely, the nurse standing beside my bed. 

The mist grew blacker and blacker until everything was per- 
fectly dark. Then it grew brighter, the darkness cleared away, 
and everything was dazzling in bright, clear sunshine. Some- 
how I knew that I was dead. 

I found myself sitting on a large rock at the foot of a water- 
fall; I could see the water come tumbling down from far above, 
to end in a swirl] at the bottom. 

I began to think of my wife and wondered if she knew of my 
death; then I remembered that this must be about time for visit- 
ing hours, so was sure that she knew. 

Poor woman, she had meant well, even if she hadn’t done as 
I had wished, sometimes. It wasn’t her fault that she was a 
mortal. 

Upon turning about, I saw a man coming towards me. He 
was tall and had a large black mustache. I wondered where I 
was, and almost unconsciously said to myself, 

‘“‘Where am I, I wonder?” 

“In the land of Redemption,” said a hollow voice behind me. 

““And where is that?” I asked, turning around. 

“You shall see,” he replied. Come with me. Follow!” 

After a moment he asked, ““‘Why are you late?” 

“Why am I what?” I asked. 

“T said, why are you so late?” 

““Well—well, I really don’t know,” I stammered. 

“No, none of them ever know, but I know. It is on account 
of some idiotic doctor who tried to save you. I cannot under- 
stand these doctors. They should know that, from death, no one 
can be saved,” he muttered half to himself. 

We climbed a steep hill and came upon a large plain in the 
middle of which was a small white house trimmed in green. 

“We enter here,” he directed. 
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Inside, he waved me to a seat beside a large desk covered 
with papers. Picking up a sheet, he looked at me and said, 
“Your name is Alexander Smith, is it not?” 


iV eg 2? 

“You lived in New York City?” 
“Yes.” 

“Your age is ig": 


“Thirty-eight.” 

“You are here in the land of Redemption,” he said, “where 
ninety-nine per cent of all the people from Earth go. Here, you 
are to live for eleven years. You will find conditions here very 
similar to those on earth. If, in those eleven years, you do not 
improve as you should, you will stay another eleven years. If 
you do improve, you shall go to Heaven.”’ 

“You may go now!” 

I have lived my eleven years—I hope—satisfactorily. J am 
on my way to the office of this same man, and if I have deserved 
my leave, he will tell me; if not, he will tell me. If not, eleven 
more years are in store for me. So do wish me luck. 


To The Roses 


GWENDOLYN HUFFMAN 


Let all the world go by! 

I heard the wind sigh 

Among the roses. 

The torch of the sunbeam— 
Glory of the bright gleam 
Wakened the roses. 

Tossing their gleaming heads; 
Seems they forget their dread 
Of coming winter. 

The turf is bright and red, 
The beauty of it led 

Me there to it. 

The treasure pure and fair, 

I keep with special care. 
Beloved roses! 
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Dogs and Rabbits 


IRVIN LEE 


OHNNY Wales and Tommy Dales, known in their home 
J town as the “W. and D. Ale Boys,” were inseparable com- 
rades. Therefore, it stood to reason that they should stick 
together when they joined the army on that day in September. 
Four months after enlisting, they were on their way to 
France, and upon arriving there, they were sent to the same 
post—and yet, to their surprise, they were separated. Both had 
planned and been trained for the aviation corps, but now Tommy 
was detailed as ambulance driver. He accepted with as much 
grace as possible, and soon started to work in earnest. 

Several weeks later Johnny was assigned to active duty, and 
not so long afterwards, he was called to the Commanding Officer’s 
headquarters. 

“Wales,” said the C. O., “you speak German well, do you not?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Johnny, “I spent four years in Germany, 
and while there, I made a study of it.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Burwell, “the plan I have worked out is 
this. You will be smuggled across the German lines and about a 
week later will join the army in the flying corps. Tell them 
you joined because your mother died and your father was killed 
in action, leaving you alone. Also explain that you picked up 
your flying ability in an aerodrome where you were employed 
as amechanic. They are hard up for men, especially in the flying 
corps, since America entered the war and should be glad to have 
you. You must find some excuse for painting a picture of a rab- 
bit on the bottom of your plane, and when you raid us, our gun- 
ners and aviators will have orders not to bring you down. You 
should be able to drop valuable messages to us in this way. Do 
you understand?” 

“Perfectly, sir.” 

“Then report back tomorrow at three o’clock and we will ar- 
range the final details.” 

Johnny immediately headed for the barracks in which Tom- 
my, with a lot of other ‘“Privees’”’, was passing the time while off 
duty. Johnny told Tommy of the plan and then bade him good- 
bye because Tommy went on duty the next morning, making this 
their last meeting for they knew not how long. 

“So, you’re going to paint a rabbit on your plane, huh? 
Well, I’ll paint a dog on the hood of my ambulance, and perhaps, 
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as you fly over, you may notice little Tommy spinning along in his 
‘coffin.’ Well, so long.” 

The next night Johnny was successfully and safely smuggled 
into Germany and about two weeks later was enlisted in the 
German army. He proved that he was an adept with the plane 
and was assigned to the air corps. He soon made friends with 
all of the men except the leader of the squadron. 

This leader, Bhuller, was a heavy set, florid, fat-faced man, 
with close set, tiny eyes and ears, a loud commanding voice, and 
a look on his face which he thought to be one of disdain, but was, 
in reality, nothing but his character, showing through his face. 
Johnny heartily detested him, and in fact, he had never been 
liked by any of his men. 

Johnny was able, by a single expedient, to have a rabbit 
painted on his plane. He told the men that he had been nick- 
named in youth, “rabbit” and suggested that if a rabbit were 
painted on his plane, it might be lucky. The men agreed, for air- 
men are notoriously superstitious, and so that point was passed. 

Then he began dropping notes over the American lines. His 
plane was never even nicked by a bullet, and his companions at- 
tributed this to the rabbit. Almost immediately there sprang up, 
in the near vicinity, the fad of representing a nickname on your 
plane. Some of the officers even insisted they heard men asking 
someone to nickname them. However, we must admit these pic- 
tures never affected their luck. 

One day in October, 1918, Bhuller, the leader of the squadron, 
came in from a flight. His plane was crippled; he was shot 
through the hand, and was barely able to make the hangar or 
even the German lines. 

“T was tearing up the American lines,’ he explained, “it 
seemed no one could hit me. I was flying low and noticed an 
ambulance stop; a man got out and ran over to the second line 
trenches, and almost before I knew it, he had trained an anti- 
aircraft gun on me; my wing was shot to pieces, my gas tank was 
punctured, and I was shot in the hand. I was barely able to 
make our lines. I’ll get that ambulance driver, you wait and see.” 

“How are you going to find him?” asked one of the men. 

“He has a dog painted on his ambulance,” said Bhuller. 

Johnny started. That would be Tommy. But he said nothing 
and the conversation changed to other channels. 

Three weeks later, on November 8, 1918, Bhuller ordered them 
to prepare for a squadron attack. The next day they left at 
dawn, and half an hour later, were high over the American lines. 
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They dropped down within bombing distance and went along in 
formation, looking for some object below, which would be worth 
bombing. 

Suddenly Johnny saw Bhuller sign to turn and go back; then 
his heart sank. There was the ambulance with a dog painted on 
it. They headed back and he saw Bhuller preparing to release 
the bomb and then he speeded up ahead of the whole squadron. 
He would try to drop a bomb just close enough to disable the 
ambulance and yet not so close that it would kill Tommy. He 
saw Bhuller motion him back into position, but he pretended not 
to see him. Then he saw the leader turn to force him back. 

He pulled the lever, and as he watched the small oval speed 
earthward, his fingers became as ice and his scalp tightened for 
he knew he had miscalculated. It would be almost a direct hit 
and would certainly kill the occupant. 

There was a terrific explosion—the ambulance hurtled to one 
side, away from a yawning hole, a twisted and tangled shape of 
steel. 

Then he turned back into position and went on with the rest 
of the raid. He knew he would be placed under arrest for techni- 
cal insubordination, and yet he did not worry, for all he could 
think of was the fact that he had killed Tommy. 

He was not imprisoned; for, as they prepared to land he 
heard an explosion and saw Bhuller’s plane give a sickening lurch 
and plunge to the earth in a mass of flames. 

Bhuller’s death was not greatly mourned. 

“His brother should be told,” one of the men said. 

“Where is his brother?” asked Johnny. 

“‘He’s a spy over in the allies’ trenches,” the man replied and 
walked away. 

Two days later the Armistice was signed. Johnny took his 
plane, came down behind the American lines, put on some ci- 
vilian clothes he had with him, and went to his old station. 

The first one he met was—yes, you’re right—Tommy. A lot 
of explanations naturally ensued. 

“Boy, I certainly felt funny when I saw my bomb hit that 
ambulance I thought you were driving,” said Johnny. 

“T’ll bet you did,” said Tommy, “but they gave my ambulance 
to Bhuller three months ago.” 

“Who?” shouted Johnny. 

“Bhuller,” Tommy repeated. 

“Well, well,” said Johnny, and then reminiscently—“dogs and 
rabbits.” 
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LIFE WITH FATHER, by Clarence Day. Alfred A. Knopf; $2.00. 
1935. 


This book is a series of disconnected events and incidents in 
the life of the author. The author pictures the life of the people 
of New York City and also the recollections of his own childhood 
as the son of a prosperous Wall Street broker. 

It is a humorous story, and one that would appeal to almost 
every type of reader. The chief character is the author’s father, 
whom he calls “Pére Day,” a broker of the Victorian Age in New 
York City. He is vivid, hot-tempered, stubborn, and willful, 
yet lovable—you sympathize with him even while you criticize 
him. Heis an egotist, and does not wish to be troubled with any- 
thing which does not concern him. Unless he thinks it may dis- 
turb his life, he is not interested in what anyone else wishes to do. 

The author’s works are simple, interesting to everyone, and 
different. They present a new outlook on life, and are a change 
from the typical novels of fiction. 

—ROSALIE WEBSTER. 


SEVEN LEAGUE Boots, by Richard Halliburton. Bobbs Merrill 
Company of Indianapolis, $3.50. 


Richard Halliburton, the author of “The Royal Road to Ro- 
mance” and “The Flying Carpet,” has written another book of 
travel and adventure, “Seven League Boots.” He no longer goes 
vagabonding through foreign countries doing novel and spec- 
tacular deeds in order to write of them, and he no longer floats 
over strange and mystic lands on a flying carpet. He is a news- 
paperman who interviews interesting people, such as Haile 
Salassie and the assassin of the royal family of Russia, or when 
he visits a place of historical interest, such as the castle of the 
ex-slave who became the Emperor of Haiti, tells a story of the 
place. With seven league boots, he moves rapidly from place to 
place, gets a story at each place and moves swiftly on, giving no 
details between places and leaving himself almost entirely out. 
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Toward the last his adventurous spirit asserts itself. He re- 
moves his seven league boots. He mounts a slow lumbering ele- 
phant, and imitating Hannibal, he crosses the Alps. 

—J. R. GAMBILL. 


GREEN LIGHT, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton Mifflin Co.; 
$2.50. 1935. 


“In this book lies all the wisdom of the world”—Ewold (re- 
ferring to the Bible). 

Lloyd Douglas has written his interpretation of the Sermon 
on the Mount in “Green Light.” With his skillful, appealing 
style Mr. Douglas has woven these scriptural truths throughout 
his book so that one feels preached to, rather than preached at. 

Mr. Douglas has made the green light, which signifies pro- 
gress, the uplifting theme of his book. Life’s highway is a 
rough and burdensome road to travel, for it has as many red as 
green lights to hinder one in the struggle for progress. The 
green light signifies that time when the road is unobstructed and 
the traveling easy. In “Green Light” as in life, the time finally 
comes when the green light switches on and the road is clear. 

“What happens today of good or evil, or what promises or 
threatens to happen tomorrow, is never of enough importance to 
disturb the ballast of men and women who hold the concept of 
‘The Everlasting Lige’-—Dean Harcourt. 

In creating Dean Harcourt, Douglas presents his conception 
of that kind of man who, like a lodestone draws heart-weary 
scenes to him for consolation and advice. In the solace of his 
cathedral surrounded by loving friends and memories, the Dean 
helps beaten men to begin life again, urges self-condemning ones 
to renew faith in themselves. A romantic atmosphere is created 
by a brilliant young surgeon who carries another man’s burden, 
and a young girl who renews her grip on life. Each of “Green 
Light’s” characters is human and true-to-life, the kind of people 
with whom one would like to be better acquainted. 

Despite the fact that Lloyd C. Douglas devoted the earlier por- 
tion of his life to sermons and serious discussion, it is surprising 
to find none of the ecclesiastical trend in his writing. To the 
world today seeking comfort and help, “Green Light” gives a re- 
established sense of peace and security. Even though the begin- 
ning of the book is very sombre and depressing it eventually 
comes to a happy and harmonious termination. 


—LINDA BETTs. 
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VEIN OF IRON, by Ellen Glasgow. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany; $2.50. 1935. 


This is a story of intense realism. It is a novel of human 
nature in conflict with fate. It draws an honest picture of 
modern life before and during the depression. 

The action is centered in the Valley of Virginia. The story 
opens in 1901 and goes through the years to the 1930’s. It shows 
the realities of the depression and its effects upon the people. 

You will like John Fincastle, Ada’s father, and though the 
world seems to be against him, he goes patiently on until he re- 
turns to his old homeplace to spend his last years. 

The story is chiefly concerned with the story of Ada Fincastle 
and Ralph McBride. Ada brings grief to her family when she 
follows the “bent of her single heart.” The story follows them 
through disappointments, separations, fulfillments, and the prob- 
lems of the depression. They bravely face the harshness of life, 
and strive to come out on top. 

“The vein of iron—the will to live, the integrity and fortitude 
which draw generations together,” is the theme of Ellen Glas- 
gzow’s most recent work. 

—ROSALIE WEBSTER. 


GRAND TouR, DIARY OF AN EASTWARD JOURNEY, by Patrick 
Balfour. Harcourt, Brace and Company of New York 
City ; $3.75. 


Patrick Balfour, a young London journalist, has written a 
travelogue, “Grand Tour.’’ His grand tour began soon after his 
seeing a sign which advertised passage from London to India by 
Rolls-Royce, for thirty-four pounds. He motored through France, 
Italy, Syria, Iraq, Persia, and Afghanistan, and while taking 
beautiful and interesting pictures which appear in his book, he 
continued his grand tour by sail and war-ship to India, Napal, 
Malay, Indo-China, and Siam. 

Mr. Balfour tries to visit many places and fails to tell a 
great deal of people, customs, and personalities, but what he does 
tell of these matters raises the reader’s curiosity to know more 
of the East. 

—J. R. GAMBILL. 
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Hello, Western Union. I wish to send a few telegrams to the 
Exchange Editors of different schools. 
LoIs MASON, Exchange Editor of THE TAJ, 
Harrisonburg High School Magazine. 


Bumble-Bee—Lane High School, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Exchange Editor: 

This book suffers from the lack of art work, because attract- 
ive illustrations of the articles, short stories, and editorials would 
draw the attention of the reader. Stop. A red line of correction 
should be used on the last part of “The Blue Ridge” article. 
Stop. “Pet Portraits” is a very original feature. 


The Noddler—East Boston High School, 
East Boston, Massachusetts. 
Exchange Editor: 

I found this magazine quite unusual in school spirit and 
loyalty, but lacking in literary taste and content. Stop. It ap- 
pears to be more of a school newspaper type than a school maga- 
zine shop. Stop. 


The Radiator—Somerville High School, 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 
Exchange Editor: 

This book contains the most original art and theme work I 
have seen. Stop. Your stories and poems are most enjoyable. 
Stop. 


The Crisp—Caesar Rodney High School, 
Camden-Wyoming, Delaware. 
Exchange Editor: 

The “Open Road” theme is well illustrated throughout this 
magazine. Stop. Both art and literary features develop the one 
idea. 
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The Critic—E. Carter Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Exchange Editor: 

Our heartiest congratulations to you on a fine book. Stop. 
The cover is most attractive and your novel way of illustrating 
your departments is very clever. Stop. The placement of your 
Executive Organization is a weak part of your magazine. 


Pal 


BILL SHANK 


I had a little dog one time, 

But now he’s gone away 

To the fair and happy hunting grounds, 
Where dead little puppies stay. 


How clearly I recall the day; 
While swimming all alone, 

The little rascal snatched my pants 
And buried them by his bone. 


Now I’ve buried him where he buried them 
Under the old apple tree; 

The apples drop down on his grave in the ground 
As the tears drop down on my knee. 
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Moral In Entymology 


LINDA BETTS 


One day I had as my sole objective, 

The desire to paint a woodland perspective, 
So I hied myself to a woody spot, 

And sat on a stump which had started to rot. 


After arranging my brushes and easel— 
Disputing the rights of a reddish-brown weasel, 
I vigorously began my brush to apply— 
Painting the trees, the brooks, and the sky. 


Unmindful, I sat on the old stump and sketched, 

While the hornets came home with the loot they had fetched, 
Too late I heard some strange buzzing sounds, 

And noticed hymenoptera fiying around. 


Even now I recall my dire agony 

From the pain of my smarting anatomy, 

For the danger comes not while the hornet flies ’round, 
But rather when that hornet decides to sit down. 


Now friends, this moral I beg you adhere to, 
Perhaps the day will dawn when you’ll need to, 
If ever you wish the country to roam, 

I beg you—don’t sit on a mad hornet’s home. 
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Judge: “Do you plead guilty or not guilty?” 
Prisoner (hard of hearing): “I beg pardon?” 


Charles Turner: “If I kiss you just once, nobody will be the 
wiser.” 

Mary Winston: “O, yes, they will.” 

Charles: ‘Who?’ 

Mary: * You.’ 


Mr. Garrison: “Lawrence, how far were you from the correct 
answer to the first problem?” : 
Lawrence O’Donnell: “Four seats.” 


Bill Shiflett (walking down the street with Gladys Joseph) : ‘Oh, 
that girl smiled at me!”’ 

Gladys: “That’s nothing, I laughed out loud the first time I 
saw you.” 


Myron: “Miss Barton, what does remorse mean?” 

Miss Barton (trying to explain): ‘How do you feel after you 
have done something bad?” 

Elizabeth Shacklette: ‘‘Natural.” 


Two stuttering blacksmiths had finished heating a piece of pig 
iron, and one placed it upon the anvil with a pair of tongs. 

‘“H-h-h-h-h-h-h-h-hit it,” he stuttered to his helper. 

“Wh-wh-wh-wh-wh-where?” asked the other. 

“Aw, h-h-h-h-h-h——. We’ll have to h-h-h-h-h-h-heat it again, 
now.” 


Grattan Price: “What’s your new girl’s name?” 
Maurice Appleton: “Marcelle.” 
Grattan: “Think she’ll be a permanent?” 


The Pick of the Pictures 
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3 DAYS BEGINNING MARCH 2 
EDDIE CANTOR in “STRIKE ME PINK” 
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MARCH 9-10 MARCH 16-17-18 
Leslie Howard JAS PAT 
in CAGNEY O’BRIEN 
“PETRIFIED FOREST” 3 
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Botte Dave “CEILING ZERO” 
Watch for the Big Ones at the Virginia 


We cordially invite High School Compliments of 
Students to call and see how Ce ig — Be 
their newspapers are printed 
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John Mundy: ‘Do you know Bob Mauck?” 

Johnnie Monger: “Sure, I used to sleep with him.” 
John: ‘Roommates ?” 

Johnnie: “No, classmates.” 


Mrs. Stanley: “What are you doing, Wilson?” 
Wilson Harrison (looking at his feet): “Studying.” 
Mrs. Stanley: ‘Are your brains in your feet?” 
Charles Turner: ‘‘Who said he had any brains?” 
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HUGHES’ PHARMACY Repair Service While You Wait 
LOKER’S REPAIR SHOP 


A Prescription Drug Store We deliver to you free 


J. T. Loker, Prop. 
7 NATIONAL BANK BUILDING Phone 86-R 45 E. Market St. 


SCHEWELS FURNITURE COMPANY 
PHILCO RADIOS NORGE ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


LOWEST PRICES 
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Miss Barton: ‘What kind of a clause is this, ‘I am certain that I 
am going to pass English?” 
“Dope” Armstrong: “Doubtful.” 


Miss Stribling: ‘Do you have heart trouble, Lois?” 
Elinor: “Yes, but not the kind a doctor can cure.”’ 


Judge: ‘This man says that after he fired the shot, he saw you 
run from his chicken house.” 

Rastus: “He could easy be mistaken, Jedge, ’cause fast ez ah 
was runnin’ it mout how’ been somebody else what faintly 
resembles me.” 
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Lillian Wise: “I’m not going to Purgatory.” 
Charles Turner: “No, you’re going straight through.” 


Lillian Wise (consulting cook book): “Oh, my, that cake is burn- 
ing and I can’t take it out for five minutes yet!” 


Fred Armstrong: “I write a poem in ten minutes and think 
nothing of it.” 
Miss Barton: “Probably THE TAJ staff thinks the same.” 


Charles Turner: ‘Do you serve cheese with apple pie?” 
Waiter: “Yes sir, we serve anybody here.” 
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